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Japan  and  Her  People 


Formosa  bristles  with  problems,  but 
they  are  being  handled  with  judgment 
and  skill.  The  interior  is  peopled  with 
head-hunting  savages,  some  of  whom  I 
saw  on  an  expedition  up  one  of  the 
rivers  ; they  are  apparently  intractable, 
and  are  continually  harassing  workers 
on  tea  plantations  and  in  the  camphor 
camps.  They  are  small-boned  and 
undersized,  the  women  bearing  broad 
tattoo  marks  on  the  face,  from  the  nos- 
trils to  either  ear.  They  are  held  in 
check  by  an  advancing  line  of  constab- 
ulary stations  across  the  mountains. 
Ladronism  has  also  been  a serious  diffi- 
culty, but  that,  too,  is  being  suppressed, 
and  the  tide  of  progress  is  steadily  rising. 
The  prisons  are  models  of  industry  and 
cleanliness,  fine  hospitals  where  advanced 
scientific  work  is  going  on  have  been 
established  in  various  centers,  railroads 
are  being  constructed,  Keelung  (“  Kee- 
rung,”  as  the  Japanese  call  it;  “ 1 ” is 
their  shibboleth,  whereas  “ r ” is  that  of 
the  Chinese)  is  fortified  and  its  fine 
harbor  is  being  deepened,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  turbulent  career  Formosa 
seems  to  have  a quiet  and  prosperous 
future  before  her. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  is  not  easily  described.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration,  however,  to  say  that 
to-day  the  Japanese  are  a nation  without 
a religion.  Shintoism  is  little  more  than 
an  interesting  historic  relic,  once  the 
cradle  of  national  tradition,  now  a ven- 
erable ruin.  Buddhism,  the  question  of 
its  theoretic  value  being  laid  aside,  is  no 
longer  able  to  inspire;  whatever  it  may 
be  as  a philosophy,  as  a religion  it  is  dead. 
I pick  up  a book  on  art  by  a Japanese 
of  note,  and  its  preface  closes  with  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  the  Buddhist  priest- 
hood to  renew  its  vitality  and  kindle  the 
imagination  as  it  used  to  do  in  the  days 
of  old.  An  admirable  volume  on  “ Bu- 
shido ” (the  “ precepts  of  knighthood  ”), 
after  giving  a not  undeserved  meed  of 
praise  to  the  early  influence  of  Shinto- 


ism and  Buddhism,  ends  with  the  words  : 
“ Now  its  [Bushido’s]  days  are  closing — 
sad  to  say,  before  its  fruition — and  we 
turn  in  every  direction  for  other  sources 
of  sweetness  and  light,  of  strength  and 
comfort,  but  among  them  there  is  as  yet 
nothing  found  to  take  its  place.  The 
profit-and-loss  philosophy  of  utilitarians 
and  materialists  finds  favor  among  logic- 
choppers  with  half  a soul.  The  only 
ethical  system  which  is  powerful  enough 
to  cope  with  utilitarianism  and  material- 
ism is  Christianity;  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  divested  itself  of  foreign  accouter- 
ments.”1 

Japan  confesses  with  the  lips  of  her 
own  people  that  she  stands  in  need  of 
something  which  the  splendor  of  her 
past,  the  bustle  of  Western  ways,  the 
higher  reaches  of  education — nay,  which 
conventional  Christianity — are  powerless 
to  impart ; she  is  waiting  for  inspiration. 
With  all  her  lasciviousness,  her  question- 
able commercial  honor,  her  dramatic 
self-consciousness,  she  is  responsive  to 
noble  appeals ; she  is  a nation  with  ideals. 
Painfully — yes,  ye  critics,  often  blunder- 
ingly, no  doubt — the  patient  missionaries 
of  Christ  have  been  working  their  way 
into  the  soul  of  the  nation.  They  are 
conscious  as  no  one  else  is  that  inspira- 
tion can  come  to  Japan  only  through  her 
own  prophets,  that  all  that  is  not  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  God’s  kingdom  on 
earth — foreign  garments,  Western  ideas — 
must  be  stripped  away  before  the  full 
power  of  Christianity  can  be  experienced, 
and  they  are  always  working  with  this 
end  in  view.  It  is  wisdom,  not  self- 
importance,  that  explains  the  reluctance 
of  the  missionaries  to  give  the  Japanese 
church  immediate  autonomy;  the  times 
are  not  yet  ripe.  Slowly  from  the  bottom 
upward  Christian  truth  is  making  its 
royal  progress,  and  in  one  season  Japan’s 
prayer  for  abiding  inspiration  will  be 
answered  throughout  her  length  and 
breadth. 

1 “ Bushido,  the  Soul  of  Japan,”  by  Inazo  Nitobe. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Citizen. — The  next  installment  of  “Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  Citizen,”  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  will  appear  in  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  dated  March  5,  the 
illustrated  Magazine  Number  for  March. 


The  Education  of  Lincoln 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  often 

classed  with  those  whose  suc- 
cess is  inexplicable  from  the 
standpoint  of  preparation,  and  his  career 
is  frequently  used  as  an  illustration  of 
the  current  fallacy  that  a man’s  success 
is  due  wholly  to  his  native  force,  to  his 
power  of  will,  to  the  genius  with  which 
he  was  born,  and  that  his  training  is  of 
secondary  importance.  In  the  emphasis 
which  our  institutions  and  life  lay  upon 
individual  initiative,  upon  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  personal  force  in  every  man, 
we  often  slur  the  value  of  training,  and 
relegate  to  a secondary  place  that  disci- 
pline by  which  alone  a man  becomes 
master  of  the  ability  which  nature  has 
given  him.  As  a matter  of  fact,  edu- 
cation, in  the  large  sense  of  training 
for  a man’s  work,  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  natural  capacity.  The 
two  are  inseparable  ; and  no  man  har- 
vests his  genius,  or  touches  the  high- 
est point  of  achievement,  unless  he 
reinforces  natural  ability  with  thorough 
education.  No  great  spirit  ever  went  to 
the  front  in  human  affairs,  and  no  great 
achievement  was  ever  made  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  life,  without  adequate 
training.  Great  deeds  are  not  done  by 
accident,  nor  do  great  men  arrive  at 
great  positions  by  fortunate  circum- 
stances. The  path  is  easier  for  some 
men  than  for  others;  but  by  all  men 
the  path  must  be  trod  with  resolution, 
with  intelligence,  with  cumulative  power. 
No  man  climbs  to  the  loftiest  heights 
until  he  has  trained  himself  by  easier 
ascents ; and  great  works  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  lesser  works. 

Two  kinds  of  education  Lincoln  re- 
quired, and  both  he  secured.  In  a 
democratic  community  a man  must  have 
command  of  some  form  of  expression  if 
he  is  to  establish  his  authority,  to  carry 
conviction,  and  to  push  his  policies  into 
execution.  Born  on  the  old  frontier, 

1 Address  delivered  at  the  eighteenth  Annual  Lin- 
coln Dinner  of  the  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of 
New  York  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Friday  evening, 
February  12,  1904. 
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under  the  roughest  and  crudest  condi- 
tions of  the  life  of  ninety  years  ago, 
Lincoln  had  almost  no  opportunities  of 
formal  training,  but  he  had  that  passion 
for  knowledge  which  is  perhaps,  next  to 
character,  a man’s  most  fortunate  pos- 
session. He  went  to  school,  as  he  has 
told  us,  “ by  littles and  his  entire 
regular  training  at  the  desk,  with  the 
text-book,  and  at  the  blackboard  did  not 
exceed  a year  in  time.  The  intellectual 
curiosity  which  possessed  him,  however, 
was  independent  of  school  privileges, 
and  he  was  by  instinct,  and  he  became 
by  practice,  an  indefatigable  student, 
who  seemed  to  feel  the  educational 
value  of  every  bit  of  life  that  came  his 
way,  every  kind  of  knowledge  that  was 
accessible  to  him,  every  fragment  of 
time  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hand. 
One  of  his  classmates  reports  that  he 
was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class  and 
passed  them  all  in  his  studies : “ He 
lost  no  time  at  home,  and  when  he  was 
not  at  work  was  at  his  books.  He  kept 
up  his  studies  on  Sunday,  and  carried 
his  books  to  work  so  that  he  might  read 
when  released  from  labor and  his 
stepmother  declared  that  she  had  in- 
duced her  husband  to  permit  him  to 
read  and  study  at  home  as  well  as  at 
school,  and  that  in  the  family  they  took 
particular  care  not  to  disturb  him  when 
he  was  reading,  but  to  let  him  read  on 
and  on  until  he  quit  of  his  own  accord. 

Very  few  books  were  within  his  reach, 
but  those  books  were  of  the  best ; and 
there  are  a few  books  in  literature  of 
such  vitality,  insight,  and  comprehen- 
sion of  human  experience,  that  any 
one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  educate  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  use  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  three  books  would  make 
a library — the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries ; and  Lin- 
coln has  left  on  record  his  devotion 
to  these  masterpieces  of  writing.  It 
happened,  as  such  things  always  hap- 
pen to  men  of  the  Lincoln  type, 
that  the  very  books  that  he  needed 
for  his  education  were  the  books  within 
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his  reach.  To  begin  with,  there  was 
that  great  literature  in  prose  and  verse 
which  we  call  the  Bible  ; a library  of 
sixty-six  volumes,  presenting  almost 
every  literary  form,  touching  at  many 
points  the  highest  altitudes  of  human 
thought,  sounding  in  many  places  the 
deepest  depths  of  human  experience, 
and  taking  again  and  again  the  most 
exalted  forms  of  literary  expression. 
These  books,  translated  at  the  happy 
moment  when  the  English  language  had 
just  received  the  impress  of  the  genius 
of  some  of  its  supreme  masters,  he  knew 
intimately.  These  sixty-six  books  eman- 
cipated him  at  once  from  the  harsh  and 
narrow  conditions  in  which  he  was  born  ; 
they  set  him  in  the  great  currents  of 
human  life ; they  brought  before  him 
the  highest  ideals  of  human  character ; 
and,  above  all,  for  the  purposes  of  his 
education,  they  presented  to  his  imagi- 
nation the  loftiest  examples  of  human 
speech.  Then  he  found  in  “ ^Esop;s 
Fables  ” another  of  the  great  text-books 
for  the  education  of  the  race,  a mine  of 
knowledge  of  character  and  of  life  ; he 
found  in  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” a master- 
piece of  clear  statement,  and  in  “ The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” a classic  of  pure 
English.  Such  books  as  these,  in  the 
hands  of  a boy  of  genius  who  was  able 
to  interpret  them  without  the  aid  of 
commentaries,  who  knew  by  instinct  the 
places  in  which,  they  lived,  who  read 
with  his  imagination  as  well  as  his  intel- 
ligence, brought  the  university  within 
the  limits  of  the  log  cabin  and  enabled 
the  untaught  provincial  to  become  the 
man  of  his  nation  and  one  of  the  men 
of  the  world. 

These  books  were  his  companions  ; 
there  were  others  which  he  casually  met 
and  from  which  he  derived  much,  for 
he  read  every  book  for  a circuit  of 
fifty  miles.  That  old-fashioned  biogra- 
phy, Weems’s  “ Life  of  Washington,” 
was  the  beginning  of  his  political  edu- 
cation; and  in  1861,  speaking  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Trenton,  he  de- 
clared that  the  stories  he  had  read  in 
that  inadequate  and  not  entirely  trust- 
worthy volume  had  fixed  themselves 
forever  upon  his  imagination.  He  saw, 
as  a boy  of  genius  would  see,  with  his 
eyes  as  well  as  his  mind,  the  crossing 


of  the  Delaware,  the  daring  march  on 
Trenton,  and  the  skillful  attack  on 
Princeton,  those  brilliant  illustrations  of 
the  generalship  of  Washington  which 
instantly  commanded  the  attention  and 
won  the  admiration  of  military  experts 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  his  companions  reports  that 
when  he  and  Lincoln  returned  to  the 
house  from  work,  Lincoln  would  go  at 
once  to  the  cupboard,  snatch  a piece  of 
corn  bread,  sit  down,  take  a book,  cock 
his  legs  up  as  high  as  his  head,  and 
read.  “ We  grubbed,  plowed,  weeded, 
and  worked  together  barefooted  in  the 
field.  Whenever  Abe  had  a chance 
while  at  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  house, 
he  would  stop  and  read.”  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  boy  borrowed  a copy  of 
Weems’s  “ Life  of  Washington.”  “ Late 
in  the  night,  before  going  to  rest,  he 
placed  the  borrowed  book  in  his  only 
bookcase — the  opening  between  two  logs 
of  the  walls  of  the  cabin — and  returned 
to  dream  of  its  contents.  During  the 
night  it  rained,  and  the  water,  dripping 
over  the  ‘ mud-daub  ’ on  the  book, 
stained  the  leaves  and  warped  the  bind- 
ing. Abe  valued  the  book  in  propor- 
tion to  the  interest  he  had  in  the  hero, 
and  felt  he  owed  the  owner  beyond  his 
ability  to  pay.  It  was  with  the  great- 
est trepidation  that  he  took  the  book 
home,  and  told  the  story  and  asked  how 
he  might  make  restitution.  The  neigh- 
bor from  whom  he  had  borrowed  the 
book  said,  ‘ Being  as  it’s  you,  Abe,  I 
won’t  be  hard  on  you.  Come  over  and 
shuck  corn  three  days,  and  the  book  is 
yours.’  ” After  reading  the  book,  he 
used  to  tell  this  neighbor,  “ I do  not 
always  intend  to  delve,  grub,  shuck  corn, 
split  rails,  and  the  like.”  His  whole 
mind,  this  neighbor  adds,  was  devoted 
to  books,  and  he  declared  he  wras  going 
to  fit  himself  for  a profession. 

A little  later  Shakespeare  and  Burns 
came  his  way.  They  w’ere  men  like  him- 
self, sprung  from  the  people,  with  a 
passionate  interest  in  the  w'ays  and 
words  of  the  people,  and,  like  him,  they 
were  self-educated.  Their  estimate  of 
life,  their  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
their  greatness  of  speech  both  in  the 
dramatic  and  lyric  form,  captivated  the 
imagination  of  the  untaught  boy,  and  they 
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became  his  familiar  companions.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a knowledge  of 
these  two  masters  of  the  poetic  form, 
intimate  and  of  the  heart,  which  in  later 
years  proved  an  inexhaustible  resource 
to  the  heavily  burdened  man  of  affairs, 
and  made  him  an  acute  critic  of  both 
poets. 

If  Lincoln’s  education  had  stopped 
with  the  process  of  absorption,  he  might 
have  become  what  Bacon  called  a full 
man  ; he  never  could  have  become  a 
master  of  human  speech  ; but  the  pas- 
sion for  expression  was  as  urgent  in  him 
as  the  passion  for  knowledge,  and  his 
education  in  the  faculty  of  clear  and 
convincing  speech  was  as  thorough  and, 
in  some  respects,  for  his  particular  pur- 
poses, more  fortunate  than  that  of  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  He  was  as 
eager  to  talk  and  to  write  as  he  was  to 
learn,  and  he  lived  in  a time  and  a com- 
munity in  which  effective  speech  was  at 
a premium.  He  was  continually  putting 
into  his  own  language  thoughts  and 
phrases  which  clung  in  his  mind.  He 
turned  to  account  every  smooth  surface 
upon  which  he  could  put  his  hand ; the 
surface  of  the  broad  wooden  shovel 
which  stood  beside  every  open  fire  in 
every  log  hut,  the  flat  side  of  logs,  the 
smooth  plane  of  shingles — everything 
upon  which  a record  could  be  made  bore 
the  impress  of  his  indefatigable  passion 
for  expression.  Years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  making  that  group  of  notable 
speeches  in  the  East  which  began  at 
Cooper  Institute,  a teacher  of  literature 
in  one  of  our  leading  universities,  drawn 
to  him  by  the  ideas  for  which  he  stood, 
was  astonished  at  his  command  of  Eng- 
lish. After  hearing  him  two  or  three 
times  he  sought  an  interview  with  Lin- 
coln and  asked  him  how  he  had  secured 
his  style.  Lincoln  expressed  great  sur- 
prise that  he  had  such  a thing  as  style, 
but,  being  pressed  for  an  explanation,  he 
recalled  his  early  habit  of  keeping  in 
mind  until  night  new  or  unusual  words 
or  phrases  which  he  heard  in  conversa- 
tion or  came  upon  in  books  and  news- 
papers, thinking  them  over  until  he  had 
gotten  at  their  meaning,  and  then  turn- 
ing them  into  his  own  simpler  speech. 
This  practice,  kept  up  until  it  became 
a habit,  was  the  basis  of  his  train- 


ing in  expression,  in  which  Lincoln 
excelled.  His  skill  as  a debater,  the 
human  interest  of  his  speech,  his  power 
of  illustration,  his  quaint  humor,  soon 
attracted  attention,  and  wherever  he 
appeared  boys  and  young  men,  and,  later, 
older  men,  gathered  about  him  to  hear 
him  talk.  He  did  not  make  use  of 
the  conventional  language  of  his  time. 
There  was  a clearness  about  his  thought, 
a directness  in  his  statement,  point  and 
pith  and  freshness  in  his  phrases,  which 
arrested  attention.  In  argument  he  con- 
stantly used  analogies  and  made  his 
meaning  clear  by  an  inexhaustible  stock 
of  stories,  anecdotes,  and  tales.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  innate  capacity,  rein- 
forced by  the  best  kind  of  training,  for 
giving  abstract  thought  simplicity  and 
currency  by  turning  it  into  the  common 
speech  of  the  men  about  him. 

The  air  of  the  time  was  electric. 
Great  questions  were  mooted  in  every 
country  store,  in  every  school-house,  in 
every  place  where  three  or  four  men  met. 
Books  and  newspapers  were  few ; public 
speech  was  the  chief  instrument  of  politi- 
cal education.  Every  man  was  a politi- 
cian, and  every  man,  therefore,  a debater. 
The  boy  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the  people 
who  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the  people, 
was  being  educated  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year  in  the  places  where  training  for 
his  purposes  was  most  vital,  searching, 
and  fruitful.  No  university  of  his  time 
could  have  brought  to  bear  so  many 
vitalizing  influences  upon  him,  nor  could 
any  English  department  have  given  him 
so  genuine  and  thorough  a training  for 
the  work  he  was  to  do. 

Two  qualities  were  already  character- 
istic of  this  youth  who  was  getting  his 
education  in  the  great  school  of  life : 
the  power  of  clear  analysis,  the  ability 
to  think  straight  to  the  end,  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  a question,  to  discard  all  extrane- 
ous and  irrelevant  matters,  and  to  lay 
bare  fundamental  principles;  and  the 
corresponding  qualities  of  expression — 
clearness,  definiteness,  the  vital  logic 
which  transmits  the  entire  process  of 
man’s  thinking  from  his  own  mind  to 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  listens  to 
him.  To  these  qualities  must  be  added 
the  possession  of  the  literary  sense, 
the  feeling  for  the  effective  phrase, 
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for  the  fitting  word,  for  the  luminous 
illustration,  the  vivacity  of  an  original 
mind,  the  freshness  of  intellectual  curi- 
osity, the  flavor  of  a marked  personality ; 
above  all,  that  great  gift  of  humor  which, 
with  possibly  a single  exception,  has  been 
the  possession  of  all  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art  of  literature — that  quality  which 
without  cynicism  lays  its  finger  lightly 
and  tenderly  upon  the  weaknesses  of 
men,  brings  into  clear  light  the  contra- 
dictions of  human  character,  and  envel- 
ops a whole  discussion  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a broad,  genial,  thoroughly  humane 
mind.  These  are  the  lines  of  Lincoln’s 
specific  training  to  define  what  was  in 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  his  time,  to 
interpret  their  ideals  and  their  practical 
needs,  and  to  give  him  a command  of 
what  may  be  called  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  human  speech — those  quali- 
ties which  give  a man’s  utterances  depth 
and  breadth,  sympathy  and  light,  which 
at  the  same  time  appeal  to  the  confidence 
of  men  and  convince  their  intelligence. 

When  we  come  to  the  broader  educa- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  man,  his  train- 
ing in  statesmanship,  his  knowledge  of 
the  historic  principles  at  issue  in  the 
great  crisis  of  which  he  was  a conspicu- 
ous leader,  the  secret  of  his  authority, 
we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
noblest  and  most  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  American  community.  There 
are  many  things  which  are  better  done 
under  other  forms  of  government  than 
under  a democracy.  If  it  be  true,  as  a 
great  German  publicist  has  said,  that 
administration  is  two-thirds  of  liberty, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  this  country  has 
a great  deal  to  learn  before  it  has  fully 
compassed  the  resources  of  liberty,  or 
fully  and  finally  developed  them.  So 
far  as  conditions  of  life  are  concerned — 
the  protection  of  the  individual,  respect 
for  his  personality,  guardianship  of  his 
privacy,  care  for  his  health  and  comfort, 
ministry  to  his  love  of  beauty — this 
country  has  still  an  immense  deal  to 
learn  from  the  older  communities.  Nor 
is  there  any  question  that  in  many  re- 
spects democracy  is  the  most  expensive 
form  of  government  devised  by  men. 
So  far  as  it  has  failed  to  realize  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  men  who  believe 
in  it,  it  has  failed  because  we  have  not 


been  willing  to  pay  the  price  which  it 
exacts.  Mr.  Kidd  laid  his  finger  on 
the  secret  of  a great  deal  of  the  lack  of 
nobility  in  our  public  life  when  he  said 
that  the  defect  of  America  is  the  lack 
of  civic  self-sacrifice.  To  make  the  best 
and  get  the  most  out  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions demands  greater  surrender  of 
time,  comfort,  and  energy  than  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  yet  been  willing  to  make. 

On  all  these  sides  the  democratic 
order  is  open  to  serious  criticism  ; but 
these  defects,  which  must  be  cured  in 
time,  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
that  influence  which  issues  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  a democratic  society,  and 
of  which  Lincoln  was  not  only  the  em- 
bodiment, but  the  product.  He  was  a 
man  inspired  by  the  democratic  spirit  and 
formed  under  democratic  conditions.  He 
was  educated  by  the  structure  of  society 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  country.  He  was  taught  to 
believe  that  a man  is  incomparably  more 
important  than  his  conditions ; that  every 
man  commands  his  own  destiny,  that  all 
achievements  are  possible  to  the  cour- 
ageous soul,  and  that  in  a democratic 
society  every  man  goes  to  the  place 
where  he  belongs.  If  our  civilization 
had  done  nothing  but  produce  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  it 
would  have  justified  its  right  to  be ; for 
these  men,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  society, 
the  one  without  formal  opportunity,  the 
other  commanding  all  the  resources  of 
the  richest  culture  of  his  time,  are  alike 
in  this — that  they  both  proclaimed  and 
illustrated  the  supreme  dignity  and  value 
of  the  human  spirit ; the  right  of  a man 
to  be  himself  without  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  he  happens  to  be 
placed.  There  went  into  Lincoln,  as 
there  goes  into  every  open-minded  Amer- 
ican boy,  a sense  of  the  supreme  value 
of  manhood  as  the  determining  factor  in 
the  man’s  life ; and  during  his  whole 
career  he  was  urged  on  by  those  incen- 
tives to  endeavor  which  evoke  the  best 
that  is  in  a man  and  which  set  his  per- 
sonality free. 

As  he  had  prepared  himself  by  spe- 
cific and  long-continued  courses  of 
training  in  the  habit  of  clear  thinking 
and  of  convincing  expression,  so  he 
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prepared  himself,  by  alertness  of  mind, 
by  receptivity  of  spirit,  by  constant  in- 
vestigation and  meditation,  not  only  to 
share  in  the  government,  but  eventually 
to  be  the  government.  As  he  rose  the 
horizon  about  him  continually  widened. 
First  an  ignorant  boy  on  the  old  fron- 
tier, later  a provincial  lawyer,  then  the 
legislator  for  a State,  then  the  represent- 
ative of  a section  ; elected  President  by 
a great  division  of  the  country,  he  became 
finally  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  whole 
Nation ; and  it  is  one  of  his  supreme 
claims  upon  the  admiration  of  the  world 
that,  while  the  household  over  which  he 
ruled  was  rent  by  division,  to  him  it 
was  to  the  very  end  an  unbroken  family, 
and  in  the  bitterest  and  fiercest  of  civil 
wars  he  was  as  free  from  sectional  hate, 
from  the  narrowness  of  partisanship, 
from  the  political  bigotry  of  his  time,  as 
is  the  peak  of  the  mountain  range  upon 
which  the  light  falls,  undimmed  and 
splendid,  when  all  the  lowlands  are 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  mist.  The  man 
who  had  this  capacity  for  growth,  who 
left  the  old  frontier  behind  him,  who  out- 
grew Sangamon  County,  who  was  larger 
than  Illinois,  who  was  greater  than  the 
North,  who  was  commensurate  in  his 
genius  and  his  spirit  with  the  Nation, 
was  not  machine-made.  The  mechani- 
cal processes  which  helped  in  his  ad- 
vancement seemed  never  to  touch  his 
spirit.  A politician  of  remarkable  shrewd- 
ness, he  was  a statesman  by  instinct,  by 
conviction,  and  by  training,  and  he  stood 
out  at  the  end  as  the  first  National  man, 
emancipated  from  sectionalism,  a gener- 
ation in  advance  of  his  time,  a prophet 
no  less  than  a President. 

Genius  is  never  wholly  explicable, 
but  it  is  never  a freak  of  nature.  The 
initial  forces  are  not  clearly  revealed, 
but  the  processes  by  which  it  reaches 
its  development  and  makes  its  achieve- 
ments are  often  traceable.  It  was  no 
accident  that,  in  a time  when  political 
discussion  was  carried  on  in  terms  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  Lincoln  always 
appealed  to  the  reason.  He  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  clear  thinking ; he 
rested  in  general  principles ; he  had 
the  statesman’s  instinct  for  construct- 
ive thought.  As  definite  in  his  con- 
victions as  the  most  passionate  man 


about  him,  he  was  singularly  free  from 
those  baleful  fires  which  burned  in 
so  many  of  the  advocates  of  his  time. 
In  a period  which  accepted  the  most 
extravagant  rhetoric  as  the  highest  kind 
of  eloquence,  he  was  a man  of  simple, 
sincere,  and  beautiful  speech,  and  he 
alone  among  the  champions  of  freedom  in 
that  fervent  epoch  has  made  permanent 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
world.  In  public  speech  he  was  a gen- 
eration in  advance  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries ; free  from  exaggeration, 
from  the  high-sounding  and  bombastic 
phrase,  from  the  spread-eagleism  which 
was  the  fashion  of  his  time.  He  was 
separated  by  leagues  from  the  type  of 
political  orator  whom  he  once  described 
as  “ mounting  the  rostrum,  throwing 
back  his  head,  shining  his  eyes,  opening 
his  mouth,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  God.” 

A few  years  ago  I happened  to  be 
coming  down  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  Washington  with  two  of  the  oldest 
members  of  that  body;  men  who  had 
been  in  public  life  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury and  had  become  veterans  in  the 
public  service  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. These  gentlemen  recalled  that 
dreary  morning  when  Mr.  Lincoln  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  more  like  a fugitive 
than  like  the  head  of  the  Nation.  They 
remembered  how  he  had  come  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  stood 
there  in  the  light  of  that  late  February 
or  early  March  morning,  gaunt  and  hag- 
gard and  most  ungainly  to  the  eye.  And 
they,  who  had  known  and  respected  him, 
told  me  how  their  hearts  sank  as  they 
looked  at  his  uncouth  figure  and  won- 
dered whether  there  was  in  him  the  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  the  great  crisis  fast 
approaching.  You  know  the  story  of 
those  four  years  ; how  wide  was  the  dis- 
trust of  his  abilities,  how  serious  the 
questioning  of  his  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  many  of  his  political  associates.  You 
know  what  misgivings  there  were  through 
the  country  at  large  ; how  uncertain  at 
moments  the  President  seemed  to  be  in 
regard  to  his  own  policy ; what  a storm 
of  criticism,  suggestion,  and  appeal  as- 
sailed him  from  all  sides ; how  he  seemed 
to  waver,  although,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
said,  he  was  like  a great  cable,  rising  and 
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falling  with  every  tide,  but  fast  bound  at 
either  end.  You  know  how  first  one 
and  then  another  of  his  closest  advisers 
learned  that  the  President  was  the  head 
of  the  Government ; how  slowly  among 
his  own  political  associates  there  grew 
the  discernment  of  his  singular  wisdom, 
his  rare  sagacity ; how  the  confidence 
of  the  country  went  out  toward  him  ; 
how  even  his  enemies  began  to  catch 
glimpses  of  his  greatness.  And  then,  at 
the  very  climax  of  his  career,  when,  after 
the  long  storm,  the  clouds  parted  and  the 
sun  shone  and  the  birds  sang,  the  last 
thunderbolt  struck  him,  and  there  began 
that  marvelous  transformation,  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  untrained  boy  of 
the  old  frontier  became  the  idol  of  a 
Nation  and  one  of  the  most  heroic  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  the  race.  First, 
as  Thorwalasen  has  said,  the  clay  model, 
then  the  plaster  cast,  then  the  finished 
marble.  First  bare,  rugged  strength 


rising  like  a great  mass  of  rocks  against 
the  horizon,  then  the  clefts  gathering 
moisture  and  verdure,  then  foliage  and 
flowers  creeping  to  the  summit,  and 
the  light  of  sunset  on  it  all;  first  rude 
vigor,  then  tempered  strength,  then 
a great  human  spirit,  touched  with  the 
pathos  of  infinite  patience  and  sorrow; 
an  ideal  American  who  had  climbed 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  who  had 
educated  himself  by  the  way,  and  in 
becoming  supremely  great  had  remained 
supremely  human.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  the  oldest  American  university 
gathered  her  children  about  her  to  cele- 
brate the  heroism  of  her  dead,  and 
called  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
poets  to  pronounce  their  eulogy,  and 
Lowell  made  the  “ Commemoration 
Ode  ” — one  of  the  nearest  approaches 
to  great  poetry  yet  achieved  on  this  con- 
tinent— a pedestal  on  which  to  place 
the  figure  of  one  whom  he  called  “ the 
first  American.” 


A Word  on  Italian  Immigration 

By  William  D.  Foulke 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner 


THE  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1903,  furnishes 
some  instructive  figures.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  is  857,046,  or 
32  per  cent,  more  than  the  preceding 
year. 

The  three  capital  sources  of  immigra- 
tion are : 


I taly 230,622 

Austria-Hungary 206,011 

Russia 136,093 


Italy,  therefore,  still  heads  the  list,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  come  from 
that  country  has  increased  during  the 
past  year  in  a percentage  even  greater 
than  the  total  number  of  immigrants. 
Now,  many  Americans  have  no  little 
prejudice  against  Italians,  and  special 
regret  is  often  expressed  that  the  immi- 
gration to  this  country  consists  so  largely 
of  Sicilians  and  of  people  from  the 
South  of  Italy,  while  the  more  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  the  Veneto  go  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  There  is  a wide- 


spread belief  among  us  that  the  immi- 
grants we  are  receiving  represent  the 
ipere  dregs  of  the  Italian  population. 
We  fancy  them  ignorant,  priest-ridden, 
lazy,  unclean,  dishonest,  and  revengeful. 
They  have  ways  that  we  do  not  like. 
For  instance,  in  their  quarrels  they  use 
the  knife  rather  than  the  nobler  pistol 
which  they  cannot  afford  to  buy.  We 
picture  the  land  they  come  from  as  the 
home  of  the  brigand,  the  Anarchist,  and 
the  Mafia,  and  we  fear  that  they  will 
corrupt  our  citizenship  and  taint  our 
American  blood. 

Of  course  there  is  some  basis  for  our 
prejudice.  The  traveler  in  southern 
Italy  sees  a good  deal  of  rags  and  beg- 
gary and  dirt,  but  not  half  so  much  as 
used  to  be  prevalent  there,  and  nothing 
like  as  much  as  has  been  pictured  in  the 
reports  of  the  travelers.  As  to  brigand- 
age, it  is  practically  extinct.  I traveled 
last  summer,  alone  and  on  foot,  in  per- 
fect safety,  apart  from  the  highways, 
and  in  places  which  would  have  been 
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very  insecure  a generation  'ago.  I am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  fewer  high- 
way robberies  in  Sicily  to-day  than  in 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  or  St.  Louis, 
and  that  a railroad  train  is  less  likely  to 
be  held  up  in  Italy  than  it  is  in  our  own 
great  West.  There  are  Anarchists  in 
Italy  as  there  are  Anarchists  in  Germany, 
and  there  is  a far  better  excuse  for 
Anarchy  in  a country  where  the  great 
mass  of  a population  is  oppressed  by 
economic  conditions  which  are  insup- 
portable; yet  we  justly  regard  our  Ger- 
man immigration  as  a source  of  strength 
to  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  Sicilian 
is  often  revengeful.  The  vendetta  still 
exists ; but  it  is  no  more  persistent,  nor 
fatal  in  its  results,  than  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  Kentucky. 

The  vices  of  the  Sicilian  and  the 
South  Italian  are  those  which  have  come 
from  ignorance  and  from  wretched  mis- 
government  in  past  times.  They  are 
slowly  disappearing  with  the  better  con- 
ditions which  prevail  to-day,  and  will 
disappear  still  more  completely  if  the 
burden  be  wholly  lifted.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Naples,  it  is 
true,  appear  to  me  to  be  degenerates, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  other  places  in 
southern  Italy,  nor  is  it  at  all  true  of 
Sicily. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  class  which  we 
are  getting,  while  it  represents  a low 
stratum  of  society,  is  perhaps,  for  the 
purpose  of  assimilation,  the  very  best 
which  Italy  can  send  us.  We  are  getting 
the  hard  workers,  while  it  is  those  who 
stand  higher  in  the  social  scale,  as  well 
as  the  paupers  who  stand  lower,  that 
have  been  most  deeply  corrupted  by  past 
conditions.  The  laborers  who  come  to 
us  have  bodies  which  are  capable  of 
great  physical  endurance;  they  are 
industrious,  sober,  economical,  prolific. 
These  are  virtues  of  no  mean  character. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  honesty,  the  Sicilian 
is  far  better  than  he  has  been  painted. 
When  at  Taormina  last  summer,  I was 
surprised  to  notice  that  the  German  pro- 
prietor of  a bric-a-brac  shop,  where  there 
were  valuable  jewels,  left  his  premises 
unguarded.  I asked  him  how  he  could 
venture  to  do  this  in  Sicily ; he  told  me 
that  he  might  leave  the  door  open  for  a 
week  and  that  no  one  would  disturb 


anything  in  his  shop.  Could  as  much 
be  said  in  any  American  town  ? He 
added  that  the  Sicilian,  while  he  might 
take  any  possible  advantage  in  a trade, 
would  very  rarely  steal.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  these  were  ear-marks  by  which 
I could  recognize  many  of  my  own  coun- 
trymen. 

Going  to  the  West  of  Sicily,  I found 
near  Palermo  that  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population  was  very  wretched,  ow- 
ing to  the  large  estates  occupied  by 
proprietors,  who,  themselves  subject  to 
heavy  taxes,  extorted  the  utmost  work 
from  the  laborers,  giving  them  the  low- 
est possible  wages — twelve  hours’  labor 
or  more  for  about  twenty-five  cents. 
The  peasants’  diet  was  hardly  more  than 
bread  and  water;  macaroni  perhaps  a 
few  times  a week,  meat  only  once  in  a 
long  while.  These  poor  creatures,  nat- 
urally, fled,  if  they  were  able  to  get  away 
at  all,  until,  as  my  informant  told  me, 
there  were  neighborhoods  that  were 
becoming  “ spopolato.”  My  informant 
insisted  that  the  condition  of  affairs 
was  worse  in  many  places  than  at  the 
time  of  the  Bourbons  (which,  however, 
I doubted),  on  account  of  the  heavy 
taxes  made  necessary  by  the  large 
armaments  required  from  Italy  as  a 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Every- 
where I heard  the  complaint  of  these 
dreadful  taxes,  which,  however,  are  now 
being  reduced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this 
immigration  is  distinctly  good,  not.  only 
upon  the  immigrants,  but  upon  ourselves. 
A man  who  comes  from  a country  where 
life  has  been  so  hard  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  a love  for  his  adopted 
land,  where  the  conditions  are  so  much 
better.  On  the  Italian  steamer,  return- 
ing from  Naples,  I conversed  with  many 
who  had  lived  for  years  in  America,  had 
gone  back  to  Italy  on  a visit,  and  were 
now  returning  to  their  adopted  land. 
In  every  case  their  language  was  enthu- 
siastic. They  told  me  how  they  had 
come  with  nothing,  or  how  they  had 
begun  to  acquire  a competence,  how 
much  better  America  was  in  all  ways 
than  the  Old  World.  Others  were  com- 
ing for  the  first  time ; they  had  been  sent 
for  by  relatives  who  had  done  so  well 
that  they  had  urged  their  parents,  their 
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brothers  and  sisters,  to  follow  them. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finally 
assimilating  such  immigration  as  this, 
especially  if  we  can  keep  it  out  of  the 
large  cities  and  scatter  it  on  farms  or 
in  smaller  communities. 

The  past  history  of  the  world  seems 
to  show  that,  within  certain  limits,  mixed 
blood  is  the  best,  and  that  the  more 
movement  there  is  in  a community,  so 
long  as  it  be  healthful  and  voluntary,  the 
greater  the  energy  developed. 

A member  of  the  Mosely  Commission 
asked  me  a few  days  since  in  what  way 
the  educational  system  of  America  pro- 
duced the  energy  of  American  character, 
and  said  that  a great  deal  had  been 
spent  on  popular  education  in  England, 
Canada,  and  elsewhere,  without  satisfac- 
tory results.  It  occurred  to  me  that  our 
energy  was  not  so  much  the  result  of 
our  educational  methods  as  it  was  of 
our  stirring  life,  of  the  shifting  of  our 


population,  and  of  the  new  accretions 
of  energetic  elements  that  come  to  us 
by  immigration.  There  has  been  less 
of  this  movement  in  the  South  than  else- 
where, and  there  is  less  progress  there. 
The  places  to  which  immigration  comes 
in  largest  quantities,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  some  of  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Northwest,  are  the  most 
progressive  parts  of  the  country.  This 
immigration  is,  I think,  partly  the  cause 
and  partly  the  effect  of  progress  and 
prosperity. 

However  undesirable,  at  a mere  cur- 
sory glance,  this  large  and  constantly 
increasing  stream  of  foreign  immigration 
may  appear,  I am  satisfied  that,  in  the 
end,  the  coming  to  our  shores  of  a peo- 
ple industrious,  enduring,  prolific,  and 
constituting  the  more  adventurous  part 
of  the  population  of  Italy,  is  bound  to 
add  to  the  vigor  of  our  race  and  to  help 
keep  it  from  decay. 
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Sixth  Paper— The  Woman  from  the  College 

By  Elizabeth  McCracken 


MR.  CHARLES  F.  THWING, 
President  of  the  Woman’s  Col- 
lege at  Cleveland,  in  speaking 
of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
should  govern  the  various  processes  of 
collegiate  training  for  girls,  once  said  : 
“ Women  go  to  college  that  they  may  go 
from  college.” 

This  sentence  is  typical  of  much  that 
we  must  grant  concerning  the  entire 
body  of  our  institutions  of  learning  in 
America.  With  our  vast  and  incompa- 
rable system  of  public  education,  we  are 
very  far  from  being  a nation  of  scholars. 
The  histories  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  America  all  go  to  prove  that 
scholarship  in  America  has  been  con- 
sidered, always,  merely  as  a means  to  an 
end.  Our  colleges  for  women  have  been 
founded  not  so  much  because  we  love 
learning  as  because  we  prize  the  effi- 
ciency which  learning  develops. 

Girls  in  America  go  to  college  that 
they  may  thereby  the  more  readily  be- 


come, not  able  scholars,  but  capable 
women  ; that  they  may  go  from  college 
the  more  completely  equipped,  not  to 
look  at  life,  but  to  live.  The  first  thing 
and  the  last  thing  which  the  woman’s 
college  of  America  stimulates  and  cul- 
tivates in  its  students  is  a fine  quality  of 
self-reliance.  The  college-bred  woman 
is  a person  of  resources. 

Not  long  ago,  an  acquaintance,  to 
whom  I had  just  told  the  good  news  of 
the  continuous  advancement  of  a mutual 
friend  in  her  chosen  occupation,  said  in 
comment : “ It  is  not  so  much  because 
she  is  brilliant  that  she  succeeds  as  it  is 
because  she  is  always  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies, however  great — ” 

“ Or  small,”  I added. 

“ You  are  thinking  of  the  magnet,” 
was  the  quick  reply. 

“ The  magnet  ?”  I questioned. 

“ Yes,”  my  acquaintance  explained. 
“ One  day,  at  college,  one  of  the  other 
girls  dropped  her  eye-glasses  in  a nar- 
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row  opening  between  two  walls.  She 
couldn’t  reach  them,  and  had  very  nearly 
decided  that  they  must  remain  perma- 
nently out  of  reach.” 

“But  they  didn’t?”  I asked  with  in- 
terest. 

“ No,”  answered  my  acquaintance. 
“ Our  successful  friend  happened  to  re- 
member that  their  frame  was  made  of 
steel.  She  went  to  the  physical  labora- 
tory, borrowed  a magnet,  tied  a string  to 
it,  and,  lowering  it  carefully  into  the  open- 
ing, gravely  drew  up  the  eye-glasses.” 

Happily,  this  delicious  story  was  re- 
counted to  me  before,  in  the  course  of 
my  investigation,  I had  visited  any  col- 
leges. At  each  one  of  the  many  girls’ 
colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
which  I went  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  I repeated  it  to  some  person  con- 
nected with  the  particular  institution ; 
and  invariably  that  person  exclaimed, 
“ How  exactly  like  a college  girl !” 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  influence 
of  the  woman  from  the  college  should 
be,  as  it  is,  so  frequently  of  an  academic 
character.  Her  scholastic  training  has 
taught  her  to  value  that  particular  train- 
ing. Earlier  in  the  history  of  American 
women,  the  college  woman  became  a 
school-teacher  because,  of  the  few  pro- 
fessions open  to  her,  teaching  was  the 
most  widely  open  ; at  the  present  time 
she  teaches,  if  she  teaches,  because  she 
believes  that  the  process  of  intellectual 
education  represents  a benefit  not  only 
gracious  and  pleasing,  but  most  vitally 
necessary.  It  is  her  chief  enthusiasm  ; 
and,  like  any  large  enthusiasm,  it  makes 
itself  felt. 

A college  woman  of  this  type  who 
held  a position  for  one  year  in  a high 
school  in  a new  and  somewhat  crude 
Western  city  effected  in  that  interval 
such  a revolution  in  the  educational 
methods  of  the  community  that  at  the 
present  time — very  nearly  nine  years 
later — the  town  is  unique.  It  has,  as  it 
had  when  the  woman  from  the  college 
went  to  it,  an  enormous  pork-packing 
establishment,  by  means  of  which  much 
of  the  city’s  material  prosperity  is  ex- 
plained, but  also  it  has,  as  it  did  not  then 
have,  a public  library,  beautiful  in  archi- 
tectural design,  rich  in  the  finest  classics 
of  many  nations  and  ages,  and,  most  sig- 


nificant of  all,  habitually  used  for  study 
and  reference  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  young  and  old,  belonging  in  the 
town.  I once  took  an  Englishman  from 
Oxford  University  to  visit  that  library, 
and  I remember  still  the  expression  of 
extreme  amazement  which  came  into  his 
face  when  the  librarian  replied  to  his 
exclamations  upon  the  array  of  works 
dealing  with  the  Italian  Renaissance  by 
observing,  “ Yes,  we  have  a great  many 
books  on  that  subject,  more  than  you 
see,  for  nearly  a third  of  them  are  out 
to-day.” 

“ I had  not  expected  to  find  an  inter- 
est in  the  revival  of  learning  out  here  in 
a town  not  fifty  years  old,”  the  man  from 
Oxford  said  to  the  librarian,  by  way  of 
apology  for  his  too  evident  astonishment. 

“Oh,”  returned  the  librarian,  “it  is 
not  so  much  an  interest  in  the  Renais- 
sance as  the  Renaissance  itself  that  you 
are  finding  here !” 

She  generously  left  me  to  make  her 
words  clear  to  the  Englishman,  knowing 
that  my  delight  in  the  intellectual  awak- 
ening of  that  city  had  been  by  no  means 
small.  To  say  that  it  Had  been  brought 
to  pass  because  one  woman  who  chanced 
to  be  a college  woman  happened  to 
teach  for  a year  in  the  high  school  of 
the  town  would  be  to  make  what  has 
been  wittily  called  a “ universalization,” 
and,  moreover,  a “ universalization  ’’open 
to  justifiable  question ; but  that  one 
woman,  just  because  she  was  a college 
woman,  helped  more  than  any  other 
person  or  circumstance  to  effect  it,  is 
certain. 

She  went  directly  from  a community 
in  which  the  living  of  the  intellectual 
life  amounted  to  a subtle  passion,  to  a 
town  in  which  education  was  regarded, 
if  regarded  at  all,  as  the  memorizing  of 
a few  pages,  in  a few  books,  during  a 
few  years,  completed  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a diploma  tied  with  a satin  ribbon. 
Being  neither  an  iconoclast  nor  a scoffer, 
but  merely  a gifted  woman  with  a superb 
collegiate  training,  she  gave  way  to  no 
lamentations  over  this  sorry  scheme  of 
things;  it  was  an  emergency,  but  she 
was  not  unprepared  ; she  spent  no  force 
in  deploring  the  situation,  but,  with  much 
hope  and  no  less  faith,  she  accepted  it, 
and  sought  to  improve  upon  it  by  the 
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